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EDITORIAL 


One effect of the alteration of the date of publication to the 
first month of each Quarter is, that we are able to wish otr 
readers a very happy New Year. _.. | 

1955 will be remembered by Anglican Churchmen as the year 
that saw the acceptance by the Convocations of their Joint Com- 
mittee’s Report on relation with the Church of South India. The 
situation has not altered since the appearance of our last num- 
ber: opinions are divided; there is a good deal of perplexity. For 
this reason we are printing more correspondence than has been 
our custom: we have nothing to add to our previous comment, 
but we are very glad to give publicity to the views of others. — 


After much reluctance we have been persuaded to re-open the 
discussion on Swedish Orders. Since no rejoinder had been 
received to Mr. Campbell’s remarks published in the March 
issue, we summarised the dispute in our July Number; but after 
the October Number had gone to Press, we received an article 
from Dr. Cnattingius, who: had been occupied in learned dis- 
cussion in Rome and elsewhere: this he has kindly curtailed and 
submitted in the form of a letter. We would rather have let the 
~ matter lie, as we believe that it is not of very great interest to 
the majority of our readers, but we do not wish to suppress the 
views of others, and we have a very strong sympathy with the 
various movements towards Catholicism among Continental 
Protestants. In future we can only devote a small amount of 
space to this matter. 


The issue seems to be this: the two signatories to the docu- 
ments in question protested very vigorously that “all” that had 
been done was “vana et irrita”’. Mr. Campbell’s contention is that 
the greater includes the less: “Omnia” therefore includes the 
Consecrations, which are therefore disclaimed, and must have 
been deficient in intention. Dr. Cnattingius’ point is that .the 
“omnia” included things to which Intention could not apply, and 
therefore Intention cannot be in question. We would like it to 
be left at that. At present the Church of Sweden resembles the. 
Church of South India in this, that the Orders conveyed in it 
are considered by some good authorities to be valid: but mini- 
pn not episcopally ordained are admitted to celebrate the 
ucharist. 


_. We desire to call the attention of our readers tothe point 
‘raised in Fr. Law’s and Fr. Cothill’s letters: that it is unscriptural 
to speak of “A Church.” Holy Scripture knows only. “The 
Church”, and only uses the plural “Churches” of The Church 
- in different cities. This is generally acknowledged, and indeed is 
indisputable: and yet it is very difficult to avoid this termino- 
logy. For example, Russian émigrés have brought the Orthodox 
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Church to England, to France, to America and elsewhere, and 
have established hierarchies in these countries. They have 
abandoned hope of return to their former home-land, and in 
another generation it is doubtful whether many of them will 
speak Russian at all, except the Old Sclavonic of their Liturgy: 
and there is a move to adopt vernacular there too. Here are 
unquestionably Catholic Christians, yet they acknowledge no 
allegiance to the Church of the land in which they live, but have 
introduced their own Bishops. It is difficult to describe such a - 
body as anything else but “A Church”: and in the United States, 
we understand, there are several different Orthodox “Churches”, 
deriving from Russia, Greece etc. This is especially noteworthy, 
in that the Doctrine of the Church has been developed in Eastern 
Orthodoxy with particular depth and richness. It may be, as 
Fr. Hutchinson says below, that we do not know the exact limits 
of the Church, but there can be no doubt that these bodies fall 
within them. 

At the other end of the scale are self-constituted congrega- 
tions: a current example has lately been formed in an Indian 
city, centering on a church which supplied the need of Angli- 
cans from a distant part of the sub-continent, for services in their 
own language. At a time when no priest was available, a leading 
layman was allowed to live if thé priest’s house, adjoining the 
church, and keep the congregation together as well as he could, 
as a Lay Reader; presumably arrangements were made with 
neighbouring clergy for Holy Communion, either in English or 
in one of the other Indian languages akin to their own. In course 
of time another priest was found, but the layman refused to quit 
the house, and he is still there. With the consent or acquiescence 
of the congregation, he has constituted himself their “padré’’. 
they have, we understand, some sort of connection with other 
similar congregations, calling themselves by some such title as 
the Indian National Church, and somewhere they have an “Arch- 
bishop” whom they have appointed. 


Such a body, self-constituted, must lie outside the limits of the 
Church: yet many of the bodies which are called “churches” 
and take part in the World Council of Churches are, essentially, 
successful examples of the same process on a large scale. In the 
case we have instanced, there are contributory causes and side 
issues involved: there is the difficulty of finding educated men 
who can accept the salary, low by comparison with what men 
of similar education are earning in secular employment, which 
is all that can be offered: there is the divisive tendency of the 
Indian language groups: and possibly a failure on the part of the 
Church to attract to the Sacred Ministry those who have most 
gift of leadership. But the root cause is a defective doctrine of 
Holy Orders. As long as the authority to administer the Word 
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and Sacraments is conceived as proceeding from within or from 
below, from the subject’s own heart or from the Congregation— 
and not from above, from the authority of Christ committed to 
His Ministers as the representatives of the whole Church—so 
long will such disturbances occur. In India and elsewhere a high 
doctrine of the Church and Ministry is essential to the peace and 
well being of the Church. This is what Fr. Law’s letter implies: 
but we still find it difficult to avoid using the words “Churches” | 
and “A Church”. We ask our readers to ponder Fr. Law’s re- 
marks very carefully, and to ventilate any conclusions they may 
reach. 


Our readers may be surprised to find M. Bouyer, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, discovering a truer catholicism in the formu- 
laries and liturgy of the Church of South India than in those of 
the Church of England. The following points should be remem- 
bered : — 


(a) The Roman Catholic Church is not involved in the South 
Indian experiment, as the Church of England is. Without attri- 
buting to him any insincerity, it may be suggested that M. 
Bouyer’s comments would have been more cautious if it had 
been. 


(b) M. Bouyer evidently represents the avant-garde of a litur- 
gical and theological movement. But the Church, and Church 
History, has not yet pronounced upon that movement. 


(c) After all his commendations, M. Bouyer defined the Church 
of South India, by implication, as “un ersatz de l’Englise Catho- 
lique.” No doubt he includes the Church of England too in this 
category, though he distinguishes throughout between “Angli- 
‘can” and “Protestant.” If the C.S.I. is, or ever becomes, any- 
thing more than this, it can only be because he is wrong in so 
one the Church of England and those Churches derived 
rom her. 


LIDDON, FROM A LETTER 


Opinion. If a man says, “I think so and so,” sometimes I am 
inclined to say, “Friend, what right have you to think at all 
about such matters? You seem to hold that the statement that 
you have gone through a process, which you are pleased to 
call thinking, gives an inherent value to the results which you 
are good enough to state.” 
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THE CONVOCATION RESOLUTIONS 
CONCERNING THE 
SOUTH INDIAN CHURCH 


By the Revd Fr W. B. O’Brien, S.S.J.E. 


Reproduced with permission from the “Cowley Evangelist’. 


The Convocations of Canterbury and York have issued certain ~ 


administrative resolutions to govern our relation with the Church 
of South India during the next twenty-three years. These reso- 
lutions have caused much distress amongst Catholics in the 
Church of England, and in some quarters they have been met 
with an indignant repudiation. This is not surprising, nor can we 
even regret this expression of indignation for it is a far more 
wholesome attitude to a grave problem than the apathy which 
has so long prevailed. At the same time we must recognize that 
there is a considerable misunderstanding of the true implication 
of the decisions made by our Convocations. 

To many the most startling pronouncement is the recognition 
of the Orders of those episcopally ordained in the South Indian 
Church as valid. The other resolutions consequent on this are 
also causes of distress and perplexity because they seem to admit 
a degree of intercommunion between the Church of England and 
the South India Church far beyond anything in which Catholics 
themselves could participate. Permission is given for communi- 
cants of good standing in the Church of South India to communi- 
cate-at our Altars, when visiting England, and also for communi- 
cants of the Church of England visiting South India to communi- 
cate ‘within’ the South Indian body. It is to-be hoped that the 
expression ‘within’ means that they could only receive Com- 
munion from those episcopally ordained. Bishops and priests of 


na the Church of*South India visiting England can be invited to 


minister at our altars, though of course no one is obliged to invite 


them to do so. 
There is a curious provision for the possibility of one of our 


churches being temporarily loaned for a celebration of the South 
Indian Liturgy. 


On the other side it is very noticeable that the recent persistent 


propaganda for an immediate decision for full intercommunion 
with the South Indian Church was completely ignored in the 
report of the Joint Committee which prepared the resolution 
for the two Convocations. Nor was any proposal for full inter- 
communion made in either Convocation, but a decisive statement 
of great value was made that as long as the South India Church 
adheres to its basic principle of complete intercommunion with 
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the main protestant churches there can be no question of full 
intercommunion with the Church of England. As full intercom- 
munion would imply the acceptance of the validity of each other's 
ministry and Sacraments by the uniting parties it is plain that the 
position of the Church of England on this point has been clearly 
asserted and a principle laid down which will check the reckless 
concessions of some negotiators in India and elsewhere. There 
are also certain restrictions on the other resolutions which are 
intended to safeguard Catholic principle. This whole matter has 
been dealt with by Dr. Mascall. 

The issue between the supporters of such schemes of union 
as that which has brought the Church of South India into being 
and those who are opposed to it might seem to be beyond solu- 
_tion. On the one side, there are those who believe that the Church 
of South India is the work of the Holy Spirit, and on the other, 
those who believe its method is utterly opposed to the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church for the last 2,000 years. This issue 
with all the acute tension it involves has been frankly faced in 
the Joint Committees of the two Convocations in 1950 and 1955. | 
In both cases Catholic and Evangelicals met together and for 
some months discussed, prayer, and patiently laboured to avert 
a decision which might split the Church of England and ulti- 
mately the whole Anglican Communion. The decision now be- 


_. fore us is not a complete and final solution of the problem. The 


resolutions are of an administrative character and give us a basis 
of peace for the next twenty-three years. Would that we might 
now no longer address ourselves to the controversy, which was 
indeed inevitable, but pass into a new stage in which we seek 
to lay aside mutual distrust and recognize that on both sides we 
are sincerely seeking the will of God. Over all differences and the 
tension they create is the Holy Spirit, not the exclusive leader 
of one side only but of both. It often happens im the history of 
the progress of the Church that the times of controversy and 
acute division lead ultimately not to compromise but to the grace - 
of a new light of the Holy Spirit raising the problem to a higher 
level of spiritual perception in which the former controversies 
seem simply irrelevant. In God’s plan for his Church surely the 
Catholic and Evangelical outlooks are not antagonistic but each - 
of them essential to the true unity we seek. Could the Church 
of England, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, attain this light 
and truth within its own borders, surely it would be fulfilling its 
special vocation and rising to its true mission, and-be a very 
powerful factor for promoting that unity which is our Lord’s 
desire for his Church on earth. | 


Sept. 20th, 1955 


; 


INTEGRATION 
By the Revd H. S. Hutchinson 


“The Unity of the Church is like that of the light of a —" 
it shines in the darkness, but it is impossible to draw round it a 
circumference, and to say inside this circumference there is light, 
outside it is darkness. The nearer we are to the candle the more 
light we have”. These words are a quotation only from memory, 


from a saying of the late Father Waggett, $.S.J.E., and our pre- 


sent times serve to underline the importance of his thought. 
Amongst the circumstances of to-day not the least has been thie 


_ Second Patristic Congress held in Oxford in September, and due 


to the genius of one to whom Churchmen do not often realise 
their immense indebtedness, Canon F. L. Cross. 

He gathered together more than 400 men and women includ- 
ing scholars of international repute, as well as mere learners 
like the-writer. There were priests of the Latin Communion, 
they being in the majority, Benedictines, Jesuits, Franciscans 


from England, Italy, France, Spain, Belgium, Luxembourg, Ger- 


many, and America. Eastern Orthodox scholars from Constanti- 
nople, Mount Athos, Paris, New York and Leningrad, Lutherans 
from Denmark and Sweden, Presbyterians and Congregationa- 
lists, as well as a goodly array of Anglicans. No one was trying to 
score points, they were just scholars investigating the teaching 
of the Scriptures and the Fathers. It was in the sort of conversa- 
tions that took place in the freedom of privacy, and in the smaller 
groups gathered for lectures that perhaps the chief interest lies 
for readers of “Faith and Unity”. “The trouble is Father” 
(an Anglican was speaking to a Benedictine) “we know what is in 
the Church but we do not know what is mot in the Church”. 
“Mais oui, precisement, exactly! Mais vous avez la Succession 
Apostolicale, you are ‘all right’, n’est ce pas?” Or another 
group.discussing the nature of the Church: —The Chairman was 
a Jesuit Professor, and the Chief Speaker a lecturer in an Eastern 
Orthodox seminary. “There is no explicit doctrine of the Church 
in the Fathers, there is none in S. Thomas Aquinas, you can 
gather something from the sermons they preached to ordinary 
people. Men do not theologise about the air they breath unless 
of course it becomes polluted, or there is a whirlwind, but of 
course the whole doctrine of the Church is contained in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, in S. Paul’s doctrine of 
‘Anakephalaiosis’”’. (The summing up of all things under One 
Head in Christ Jesus). “Of course it is!” exclaimed the Jesuit 
chairman “I never thought of that”. 

It would be an impertinence for a mere learner like the 
writer to offer to the readers of “Faith and Unity” anything 
more than a “gossip column”, the real work must be done by 
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scholars, nevertheless a mere learner can sometimes understand 


the trends of thought and estimate the way in which the Spirit 
is leading the minds of Catholic Christendom. But minds have 
been led along this line of thought for sometime. With Father 
Waggett must be coupled the name of Baron Friedrich von Hugel 
who in 1908 wrote in the Preface to the Ist Edition of the 
“Mystical Element of Religion” “Again a Catholic, one who 
would be a proudly devoted and grateful son of the Roman 
Church, speaks and thinks throughout the following pages. Yet 
it is his very Catholicism which makes him feel, with a spon- 
taneous and continuous keenness, that only if there are frag- 


ments, earlier stages and glimpses of truth and goodness extant __ 


wheresoever some little sincerity exists, can the Catholic Church. 
even conceivably be right. For though Christianity and Catho- 
licism be the culmination and fullest norm of all religion, yet 
to be such they must find something thus to crown and measure: 
various degrees of, or preparations for, their truth have existed 
long before they came, and exist still, far and wide, now that they 
~ have come?’ Otherwise, Marcion would have been right, when he 
denied that the Old Testament proceeds from the same God 


as does the New”. 

Catholicism, which derives from “Kat’ Holos” means, amongst 
other things, that which gathers together and integrates into 
ONE WHOLE, it is always a centripetal movement, a gather- 
ing in to the Ascended Christ “in Whom all things consist” 
(Col. 1.17) Catholicism and the Church are two names for the 
process of “Anakephalaiosis” (Eph. 1.10). It follows from this 
that it is always difficult to define the boundaries of the Church, 
for the Light of the Candle gradually shades off into darkness, 
the Divinely operated process of Integration or Anakephaliosis 
Stretches out beyond any boundaries. | 

So many of the recent and contemporary anxieties over mat- 
ters of Unity derive from an ingrained habit of attempting to 
draw circumferences round the Light of Christ, to define the 
boundaries of the Church, instead of looking to Him Who is 
the Church’s Head over all things, and when we concentrate upon 
circumferences, we only succeed in going round in circles. 


In our own time the Holy Ghost is leading the Church to a 
fuller understanding of its own nature, to a definition of itself. 
So far men have been thinking in circles and of drawing circles 
there is no end, and it is a great weariness to the flesh. So many 
have been drawn in our own time. The Papal Claim to Universal 
Jurisdiction (which creates greater difficulties than the claim to 
Infallibility) is an attempt to draw a circumference round those 
who are in full communion with the Roman Pontiff: the first 
approaches to Anglican Conversations with the Methodists 
began with a request for another circle to be drawn, a circle with 
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the Methodists inside it; our divisions must be recognised as 
“within the Church”. A group of friends from Westcott House 
attempted to draw yet another circumference which would have 
avoided the centre of the New Jerusalem:—*“Plene, Plene, all 
the way round.” Essential as is the security conveyed by the word 
“Validity” to the life of the Church and the Integration itself, 
much of the discussion about validity has been vitiated by the 


idea of the circle. 

Probably the present should be recognised as a putting of the 
term to this thinking in circles, and a call from God to return to 
the New Testament doctrine of the Church. We shall probably 
be led to see that not only the Episcopate, but also the Papacy 
has its part to play as we move continually to the Centre, and 
the nearer that we find ourselves to the centre, to the Fullness of 
Truth, the more full of Joy shall we be and the more anxious to 
share this Fullness with others, and the less tempted to pretend 
that we have not something which they need, and must eventually 
accept. 

In the vaguely defined outskirts of the Church local move- 
ments and plans for reunion will continually arise. We shall be 
called up to pass judgment upon them, to decide whether they are 
in truth genuine “Integrations” or whether they are Disintegra- 
tions which will lead men away from the Centre. Our responsi- 
bility will be the greater since we shall know that the course of 
these local plans may depend upon our decision. If we cold- 
shoulder them they may become integrating and part of the pro- 
_cess of Anakephalaiosis. We must be merciless in exposing flaws 
which may prove fatal, but not too censorious of anomalies. 

If the Holy Ghost is leading the Church in this way in our own 
time, we may trust that we shall be given the Wisdom and 
Courage and Firmness which is required. We must not flatter our- 
selves that we are “upholding the Faith”, when in reality we 
are shrinking in fear from facing the contemporary situation. 


THE MIRACLE THE SYNOD CANADA 
By the Revd Fr J. G. McCausland, S.S.J.E. 


The nineteenth triennial General Synod of the Canadian 
Church may well go down in history as the turning point in 


Canadian Anglican history. Up to the very moment of its opening 
in Convocation Hall of the University of Alberta, in Edmonton, 
the feeling was general that a-solution about the Primacy, a 
change in the seeming lack of theological thinking, and the possi- 
bility of getting some recognition of catholic ideals, seemed re- 
mote. Some six months ago, the nucleus of a new committee— 


Public Relations—was formed but their publications showed 
complete ignorance of the purpose of the Church or its doc- 
trines. 

Quite suddenly (about Easter 1955), the atmosphere became 
less charged and some evidence could be found of a different 
spirit among our Synod Leaders and Committees. The publication. 
of an official article on the Draft Prayer Book was the first indi- 
cation that the Canadian Church had turned the corner towards 
a catholic spirit. A modified version of the South African Canon: 
provision for the extended use of the Dominical Feasts; lesser 
holy days; a most satisfactory “Office of the Sick”, and a host of 
other changes, so long desired by Catholics, were presented. Yet. 
the old problems of “praying for the departed”, “Eucharistic 
Sacrifice” etc. were still predominant, and began to find expres- 
sion in letters to the Canadian Churchman. Controversy about 
the name of the church was coming to a head. Two of the 
suggestions showed such serious misunderstanding that it looked 
as if, we were due for a stormy session and a defeat for catho- 
licity. It is obvious that “Royal Anglican Church of Canada” 
and “The Holy Anglo-Catholic Church of Canada” were sugges- 
tions which failed to meet the situation. Just as suddenly, the 
19-year-old problem of the fixed Primatial See came to a head. 
Along with these difficulties, the Church House in Toronto, in 
the opinion of many, had become too bossy and completely out 
of touch with Anglican Thought. Many were startled a few 
months ago to discover that that month’s: missionary bulletin 
had to use all its illustrations on missionary subjects, with the 
permission of the United Church of Canada. 


At the very last minute, the Canadian Churchman stated in 
an Editorial that General Synod must protect the Catholic Faith; 
must meet the needs of the devout in the matter of worship, and 
must set its sights on spirituality. This was a most welcome 
straw in the wind. When General Synod met, and began to debate - 
its problems, it rapidly became evident that the Church had - 
fallen to prayer, and that the Holy Spirit of Unity was guiding us. 


General Synod 1955 passed the following legislation, or began 
the process which will lead to its consummation in the near 
future. Our awkward legal title is gone—“Church of England — 
in Canada.” We are now officially, “The Anglican Church of - 
Canada”. Instead of being a proprietary church for the English 
immigration, we are going to evangelize Canada. General Synod, 
in this connection, no sooner had a new name, than it swept away 
the 10-year-old reluctance to proclaim its Catholicity, and put 
into practice a deeper and more catholic evangelism. Then we 
passed a measure adopting a church flag which will further 
make our position stand out. The greatest miracle of all was the 
goodwill and enthusiasm with which the whole Synod received 


the Draft Prayer Book, for permissive use for three years, and 
then final ratification. At first, it appeared that a solution about 
_ the fixed Primatial See would not be forthcoming. In fact, in the 
early days of the Synod, there was some real hostility to all the 
proposals. Just as suddenly, on one evening at 9 p.m., the House 
of Bishops unanimously brought in their proposals, and the bill 
passed the Lower House. Nearer Ottawa, our Federal Capital. 
but not in the city itself, the Primate is to be given a Centre 
for the Primatial See. He will be close to our political capital and 
only one hour by plane, and overnight by train, from our business 
headquarters in Toronto. In order that the Primate may be a 
Diocesan, Metropolitan, and Primate, the fixed See will be 
carved out of existing Dioceses in the vicinity; the far northern 
Dioceses of Yukon, Arctic, Keewatin, Moosonee and the Prima- 
tial See will form a new Province of the Northland. The Execu- 
tive Committee of General Synod will elect the Primate-Arch- 
_ bishop, instead of the local Synod. While there were one or two 
in Opposition to this proposal, the Act passed with flying colours. 
But the Editor of “Faith and Unity” will be wishing to know 
what happened about the problem of “union” which has plagued 
our thinking and acting since 1946. It will be remembered that 
the Union Report 1946 made the twin blunders of assuming that 
our “essential” doctrines were the same as the United Church, 
‘and that two contradictory ministries could be held by the one 
person, without profanation of either. Canadian Anglican atmos- 
phere was so Protestant that, until 1952, it looked as if nothing 
would stop the great enthusiasm for “union now”. In addition all 
sorts of local “unions” and co-operation became common. The 
Primate, in his charge, admitted that the talks had become in- 
effective and asked General Synod to direct the committee con- 
cerning its future position. Many newspapers called the Union 
Report 1955 a minor issue. It was left to the closing hours of 
_ Synod, then tabled.as read. A local United Church Minister 
asked permission to address Synod; there was no official dele- 
gation as in other years. He complained that the “romance” was 
over for the time, but of the theological problems involved, he 
seemed totally ignorant. General Synod re-appointed the com- 
mittee but didn’t give them much direction. More importantly, 
~~General Synod decided to have Anglicans worship in the Church, 
not in so-called Community Churches. 


So I end as I began by stating that General Synod 1955 has 
réstored self-respect and integrity to the Canadian Church. 
Catholic Anglicans have improved their status, in that their views 
have been given great consideration in the Draft Prayer Book. © 
The whole of the Canadian Church is now committed to Evan- 
gelism to give us converts, and to protect our catholicity. Our 
integrity and new universal outlook is given symbolical expres- 
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sion in the fixed Primatial See, the new Prayer Book and the 
official church flag. 

-If the present “unity” can be fostered, there is no reason why 
the Anglican Church of Canada, to give us our new name, could 
not become a jewel of the Anglican Communion. Evangelicals 
have made “an act of faith” in -Anglo-Catholics, by their general 
acceptance of the Draft Prayer Book; our few Liberals seem 
willing to concede that the vast majority of our people desire 
creeds and sacraments. Anglo-Catholics will have the duty of 
thinking “positively”. They will have to LIVE the new Prayer 


Book, so that the Evangelicals’ act of faith will not have been 


in vain. - 


amr ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE 


CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


Abridged from an article in the, April number of “Istina” 
by Louis Bouyer. 


There are two over-simple answers to the question “Will the 
Oecumenical Movement soon make the union of the Churches a 


fact? One, that it has been made a fact (est réalisée); the other. . 


that the union of the churches is an eschatological object, of 
which it would be vain, and possibly dangerous, to look for any 
actual embodiment. Each of these answers is peor but 
happily those who give one or other of them do it in the know- 
ledge that oecumenism has produced something genuine, actually 
there, but which is not susceptible of exact definition. It would 
be a mistake to underestimate the extent to which the different 
churches have drawn together. 

M. Bouyer criticises the attitude of those who suspect the 
world-wide pairing of entire “churches”, as aggravating doctrinal 


and ecclesiastical particularisms, and so hindering the final union. 
The objection is derived from the relics of nineteenth century . 


Liberal Humanism. “The answer to them is that one of the most 
fruitful experiences of oecumenicalism has been the very oppo- 
site, that Christians have not been able to unite on the basis of 
a minimum, but only on a common rediscovery of fulness.” What 
is necessary therefore is that each of the great spiritual families 
of Christianity should recapture its own particular treasures. 
Besides such world-wide projects, Oecumenism has already 


produced local unions of which the South Indian is the best — 


known and also the most discussed. 

Before summarising the road along which the South Indian 
Union was accomplished, he pays a tribute to Dr. Bengt Sundk- 
ler’s “Church of South India,” pointing out that the author, 
belonging to a church which is not participating in the Union, has 
the advantage of objectivity. M. Bouyer seeks to do the same 
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from a Catholic standpoint, and acknowledges his debt to 
Dr. Sundkler. 

The history of South India, from a missionary point of view, 
previous to the Union, and the history of the negotiations from 
1919 onwards, is then outlined: much importance is attached 
to the episcopate of Bishop Whitehead in Madras, and to the 
influence of the Basle missionary, A. Streckeison: and Bishop 
Palmer is placed among “Les anglicans mi-modernistes, mi- 
catholicisants.” The survey concludes with the inauguration of 
the Church of South India on September 27th, 1947. Quota- 
tions from the Basis of Union are adduced to demonstrate what 
are regarded as essentials in Faith, Sacraments and Ministry. 


“Let us state this frankly: the impression derived from a 
study of*the history of the union is that the Anglican traditiona- 
lists have done hardly anything but lose ground from the begin- 
ning to the end; but the impression derived from a survey of © 
these results, in black and white . . . . is one of amazement that 
the representatives of the Protestant churches were finally able to 
accept so large a dose of elements more or less Catholic... . The 
‘Priesthood of Believers’ and its relation to the Ministerial 
Priesthood are expounded in terms in which some Catholic 
theologians would find nothing to alter. The Confession of Faith, 


- from the Catholic point of view, errs certainly by omission, but 


in its proclamation of the fundamental Dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation and Redemption, it appears to be faultless. It is 
only the way in which it explains the ‘sovereignty of the Scrip- 
tures’ that does not appear susceptible of an Orthodox meaning. 
Even the frank indecision on the exact nature of the Episcopate, 
taken as a whole and with the lowest interpretation appears 
preferable to the entirely ambiguous formularies of the sixteenth 
century Anglican documents.” _ 

Documents, it is recognised, can only be judged-ultimately by . 
the working out of the life of the Church; and as indications of 
the direction that the Church Life in the C.S.I. is taking, he takes 
“The Order of the Lord’s Supper” and Bp. Newbigin’s “The 
Household of God.” of the former he writes, “It must be stated 
without hesitation, that while the habitual place is made in it for 
certain Protestant usages which are nothing if not respectable in — 


the eyes of a Catholic (or Orthodox) 


servative if anything—this Eucharist Liturgy*Seems far more 
satisfying than any Liturgy elaborated by any of the churches 
that sprang from the Reformation. It must be clearly stated that 
is is far superior, for its traditional spirit and its theological exac- 
titude, to the Prayerbook of the Church of England.” | 
Praise is awarded to the care with which the Protestant fear 
of a Eucharistic Sacrifice added to that of the Cross is met: the 
way on which the Protestant stress on pentiential devotions and 
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the Protestant demand for extempore prayer is met, without 
greatly dislocating the Rite, and for the introduction, suitable 
for the needs of the.Far East, of elements from the liturgies of 
the Near East. He criticises the absence of prayer for the dead, 
and of any mention of our Lady and the Saints. The review of 
the Liturgy ends: “On the supposition that this Liturgy was to 
be used by validly ordained ministers, it seems difficult to deny 
that they would validly consecrate the Eucharist. In any case, 
the Catholic Church would certainly have much less difficulty in 
allowing such a liturgy to remain in use among these Indian 
Christians, if ever they were to come to her, than she would have, 
under the same conditions, in allowing any Protestant or Angli- 
can community to retain the rites and formularies to which they 
might be accustomed.” 

Turning to Bishop Newbigin’s book, M. Bouyer finds that, 
going beyond the Historic Episcopate, which was all that Bishop 
Palmer hoped to get accepted, he recognises the necessity of the 
Apostolic Succession, joining with this “element of sacramental 
continuity, as equally necessary, the union in the true Faith, 
proclaimed exactly by the Apostles, and the living reality of the 
Spirit, as the source and object of the collective religious experi- 
ence.” Exception is taken to two points: the recognition of the 
Church as already there, in all Christian bodies where the Spirit 
is at work; and on the other hand the theory that it is the Church 
herself which has sinned and continues to sin, in these divisions 
and that which causes them.’ The latter point is developed at 
some length: the Catholic view is that the members of the 
Church, from the Pope downwards, are sinners: ut the Church 
transcends those who constitute her. 


_ Yet while valuing the Apostolic Succession, Bishop Newbigin, 

still regards as valid the Ministry and Sacraments exercised and. 
administered where it has not been retained. M. Bouyer’s ex- 
planation of this is that he confuses the objective means of grace 
given by God, and the subjective experience_of grace. “Without 
doubt also, Bishop Newbigin seems to us to be quite right in 
opposing with vigour certain Anglican theologians who sever the 
two things absolutely, as if there could be an experience of grace 
apart from an experience of membership of the Body of Christ. 
We would even say that his strictures apply, in our view, not only 
to the Anglicans whom he envisages, but also to Catholic theo- 
logians somewhat too insistent on regulating by entirely verbal 
solutions what they call ‘The Salvation of the Unbelievers.’ 

But what he forgets, is that the Catholic Church herself never 
teaches a theology of all-or-nothing, when it is a question of 
membership of her own Body. All the baptised, all who have 
received the Gospel with Faith, though they do not live within 
her net, provided that their being outside is not their own fault, 
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are yet in relation to her (lui sont pourtant rattachés).” After 
which M. Bouyer makes it clear that acts done by such men, 
though done in good faith, are not in his view the acts of Christ, 
performed in His Name by those whom He has sent for the pur- 
pose. The study of Bishop Newbigin ends with an endorsement 
of his appeal against the separation of the missionary duty from 
the duty of Unity. 

M. Bouyer’s conclusions must be given in full. 

“It is remarkable to see the extent to which, in the past hun- 
dred years or so, Christians separated from the Church in the 
sixteenth century have already been able to recover the feeling 
and the need of that Church. But it is undeniable that, in this 
phase which we believe to be only preparatory to true Reunion, 
the very actuality of what they have recovered is in danger of 
becoming a temptation to “staying put” (enlisement). That is 
the case in the history of the Church of South India, both for 
Protestants and for Anglicans. 

On the one hand, the Protestants of the old school believed 
that the Church is invisible. The very idea of an objective 
“validity” of Ministry. or Sacraments would have appeared to 
~-them a typically Catholic idea, which for that very reason they 
rejected. Thus it never occurred to them to claim such Ministry 
or Sacraments. 

Today, on the contrary, many Protestants are rediscovering 
the truly evangelical value of the Church, visible as an institution. 
But their temptation is now to claim this spiritual reality of the 
visible Church for their own institutions. In so doing they forget 
that these institutions have been created and long maintained, 
against the Catholic Church, and against this very affirmation: it 
has been assumed that they did this with full responsibility, and 
therefore the Catholic Church’s unique claim to valid Orders and 
Sacraments has not been asserted.* 

In other words, when the truth of the Catholic Church’s 


affirmation about herself has been rediscovered, what often pre- 


vents reconciliation is the temptation to create an “ersatz” Catho- 
lic Church, with what had formerly been produced against the 
idea and the very actuality of Catholicism. 

As for the Anglicans, it cannot be denied that since the Oxford 
Movement and throughout the Oecumenical Movement they 


have powerfully helped Protestants in general to recover the - 


outline of the tradition they had lost. But it is also noticeable 
that they have imposed upon the Catholic Church herself many 
conceptions, like that of the Apostolic succession, at a time when 
theological tradition did not shine with a living splendour. Thus 


aer et précisement contre cctte affirmation, dont on lui laissait jadis 
la responsibilitié, mais aussi dont on n’eut pas songé a lui contester 
Funique propriété.” 
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it is amazing to see Protestants, by the original study of the New 
Testament and the Primitive Church, pursued in the light of a 
return to origins which is so general in present-day Christianity, 
return in fact, though unconsciously, nearer to the true Catholic - 
ideal. This is indubitably the case with Bishop Newbigin, and, 
as the Eucharistic Liturgy of his Church demonstrates, in this he 
is fully representative of a whole spiritual and intellectual move- 
ment. 

And this brings us to a noteworthy point: can Catholic theo- 
logians, can even the ecclesiastical authorities, calculate at what 
point the actual evolution of Protestantism is, in its best examples, 
turning towards a search for and rediscovery of the true tradi- 
tion? Is not the example of the Church of South India significant, 
evolved as it was in conditions where the more traditional 
elements appeared likely to be given very little weight? It seemed 
likely to represent a final triumph of dogmatic imprecision, and 
to adopt Catholic forms only after having protestantised them 
throughout. However, there it is, appearing to us certainly more 
dogmatic, more sacramental, and more open to authentically 
Catholic ideas and realities than any of the “Churches” which 
have gone to its composition. Does not this indicate that Catho- 
lics ought to shew themselves much more daring in rendering, in 
face of divided Christendom, intelligent witness to the Catholic 
realities and ideals for which they are responsible to the world? 


Let us again fix the point at which this invites us to work our- 
selves on the theology of the Episcopate. It is very interesting 
to see how the Anglicans, throughout the episode, have re- 
mained imprisoned (1) by a conception of the Bishop according 
to which is the ecclesiastical administrator, more or less auto- 
cratic, that matters, while the depository of the Apostolic Mis- 
sion, the “Ambassador of Christ”, sent by Him as He was sent 
by the Father, and consequently Pastor, Teacher of the Truth, 
President at the Eucharistic Feast—remains entirely in the back- 
ground. (2) by a conception of the Ministry in general according 
to which the distinction between “Episcopate” and “Presbyter- 
ate” was more strongly affirmed than the unity which holds them 
together—neither the one nor the other being explained. 


The true Catholic tradition on this point, once emancipated, 
would perhaps be able to save, better than the Anglicans could, 
the essential part of what they desired to preserve, at the same 
time making it more understandable to the more reflectivé of the 
Protestants. But who are we to criticise Palmers, Whiteheads or 
Azariahs, when we are bound to recognise that their theology 
was coined from the ideas of our manuals, a coinage minted in 
those manuals at a time when they certainly did not do justice to 
all the complementary and consistent wealth which the Catholic 
tradition, in its true fulness, comprehends. 
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REVIEWS 


PRESBYTERIANISM: by G. D. Henderson. Aberdeen 
University Press, 1954. 12s. 6d. Pp. 176 + indices. 


CONGREGATIONALISM: a Restatement: by Daniel Jen: 
kins. Faber and Faber, 1954. Pp. 150 + index. 

Here are two books of a very similar scope, but with a very 
different spirit. Prof. Henderson has given a very lucid account 
of Presbyterianism in different countries, with the history that 
lies behind it. He makes this review with the challenges and 
opportunities of the contemporary world in mind; but he is quite 
clear that in certain central matters there can be no synthesis of 
Presbyterianism and Catholicism. “The Reformers emphatically 
and unanimously condemned the Mass, holding the theories 
therein implied to be false and blasphemous, and derogatory to 
the sufficiency of the one sacrifice made by Jesus Christ .. . This 
Reformation attitude to Mass Priest, Sacrifice remains funda- 
mental in connection with discussions regarding possible Church 
union, and when Episcopacy is proposed a very clear distinction 

-must be made between the bishop as priest and the bishop as 
_ pastor and administrative official. ‘Again’, it is plain that at the 
time of the Reformation what was rejected by Protestants may 
not unfairly be summed up in the word ‘priesthood’, and it can- 


not be said that the difficulties with regard to this have in such a 


degree been removed that union between so-called Catholics and 
so-called non-Catholics or Evangelicals is a near probability.” 


This is frank; but Prof. Henderson shews no awareness that 
Catholics find in the doctrines of Priesthood and Eucharistic 
Sacrifice that very evangelical emphasis which the oo 
sought to preserve by their abolition. Neither the “bishop a 
pastor and administrative official” nor the kind of clergyman 
whom people call “Padré” nor the Presbyterian Minister seem 
to us to have any relation to the High Priesthood of Christ. Any 
of these-may preach Redemption through Christ in their pulpits, 


or it may be that they do not: in either case the Salvation Army> | 


_ Officers and the abies in littke undenominational Mission 

Halls do the same. But where the Catholic Doctrine of Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice is believed, and the endeavour is made to live 
it, there the High Priesthood of Christ is in a measure made a 
reality in the world that He redeemed. 


Elsewhere in the book there are possible meeting-points. Prof. 
Henderson writes, “A-seturn to New Testament conditions is not 
only impracticable—but it would reduce doctrine, liturgy and 
order to an embryo state, and deprive us of the creeds and the 
canon and every lawful development of faith and duty, all the 
richness of tradition which we must associate with the promise 

of the Holy Spirit.” This is the point: the Catholic believes that 
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the Holy Spirit has guided the Church, as Christ promised that 
He would: but no Catholic would claim that every development 
in every age had been for the good: and in the Roman Commu- 
nion of the present day there are reformers who seek a very 
drastic purging of mediaeval accretions. Extreme Protestantism 
has taught that every development beyond what can be found 
in Scripture is an aberration, a position which affords no com- 
mon ground for discussion at all. Prof. Henderson gives here a 
basis for discussion and so for the possibility of agreement. 


Mr. Jenkin’s book is very different in tone. While stating very 
clearly what he believes to be the strength of Congregationalism 
and its contribution to Oecumenism, he is frankly and freely 
critical of it in many respects, most of which are connected with 
two points:-that it is limited in its appeal to those who are “of 
the middle sort” alike socially and intellectually: and that it has 
been and still is too deeply influenced by Liberal Humanism. 


As significant as these weaknesses are Mr. Jenkin’s frank 
recognition of them and his anxiety to remedy them. It would be 
well for us, if we were equally critical of Anglican defects. 


Two passages call for comment. Congregationalism admits 
women to the ministry to a greater extent than any other Chris- - 
tian body: Dr. Nathaniel Micklem has said that wherever there | 
is a staff of ministers one at least should be a woman: and it is 
sometimes asserted that through this Congregationalists have an 
advantage over Anglicans and others in their ministry to women. 
Mr. Jenkins does not refer to the woman minister at all: but as 
one of five reasons why Congregationalism loses “many of its 
most privileged and educated adherents” he gives the following: 
“Anglicanism in the modern world has succeeded in providing a 
more coherent and satisfying form of-spiritual discipline than 
Congregationalism. Its appeal to educated women in particular 
has been very great in this respect, and we have lost many of our 
best children for this reason.” Evidently, it is possible to claim 
too much for the Ministry of Women. _— 


The other point is the sentence “Anglo-catholic writers, avid 
for atrocity stories, have made far too much of the notion that 
Congregationalists regard. Baptism as optional.” The phrase 
has been seized upon with glee by a reviewer in one of our con- 
temporaries: and what no doubt Mr. Jenkins means is that the 
news is welcomed because it justifies one’s disagreement, dislike 
or hostility. The vice of an “atrocity story” is not that it is not 
true, or that it is descreditable to those about whom it is told, 
but that those who accept and promulgate it are secretly glad to 
believe it. This is a possibility about which we should be on our 
‘guard: though the reason for the pleasure experienced is not 
likely to be due either to hostility or dislike, but to satisfaction 
at finding a definite and concrete fact, by which we can assess 


the doctrine and practice of the Free Churches: for we are com- | 
monly given in oecumenical circles a picture which is strangely 
different from impressions derived from companionship with - 


less exalted Free Churchmen: for example, as comrades in arms 
in the First World War. 


But*in this case the imputation seems to us unfair: for Mr. 
Jenkins goes on: “A few do (i.e. regard Baptism as optional) 
and the laxity of Congregational discipline allows them to prac- 
tise such an attitude, but they can claim little authority in Con- 
gregational teaching for such a position and an overwhelming 
majority of Congregationalists are baptised and cherish their 
Baptism.” 


Mr. Jenkins has understood Anglo-Catholicism very little if he 
does not appreciate that his admission poses a serious con- 
scientious problem for Priests. He has admitted that a Congre- 
gationalist may be “in good standing” with his Congregation, 
and yet be unbaptised: and he shews himself very well aware 
that many Congregationalists enter the Anglican Church. In view 
of this admission, any Anglican Priest, whatever his views, will 
be failing in his duty if he does not make sure that any former 
Congregationalist whom he prepares for Confirmation is bap- 
tised: and the facts oughpto be known. That it is only a few 
who regard it as optrem4l is beside the point. Fr. Pawley has 
called attention in these pages to the possibility of such people 
not being validly baptised: this makes it clear that they may not 
have been baptised at all. 


It should be said in conclusion, that among a great number of 
references to Anglicanism, this is the only one that could be con- 
sidered in any way unfair. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SOUTH INDIA PROBLEM 
Sir, 
The recent decision of ®oth English Convocations to recognise 
the amalgamation of certain Christian bodies in South India is a 
matter of vital importance to seriously-minded churchmen. 


Unhappily, the present situation is a different story from what 
people originally were led to believe would be the course to be 
followed: A reunion on a traditionally Catholic basis after all 
trace of uncatholic elements were worked out of the system. 


To achieve that state, a space of thirty years was regarded as 
a suitable testing period. Thereafter the position was to have 
been reviewed, which, surely, was not an unreasonable proposi- 
tion. 
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Instead, however, of adhering to the original proposal and 
awaiting result of thirty years’ labours, speedsters in England 
haye seemingly now decided to force the issue. With roughly 
twenty-two years to go they have decided to short-circuit pro- 
ceedings and secure official recognition of a body which, by 
“Church Universal” standards, lacks the qualifications to support 


its claim to be a Church. 
(The Prayer Book term Church Universal is used to denote 


the Mother of Catholic Churches—the visible undivided Body 
of Christ on earth, A.D. 33-1054, of which the Church of England 


is the authentic regional section). 


Compafed with the three-fold Ministry of the Church Univer-- 


sal—bishops, priests and deacons—the ministry of the new 
Indian sect comprises : — 


1. Moderator. 

2. Bishops, said to be in C.U. orders. 

3. De jure priests (in C.U. orders). 

4. De facto priests (men not in holy orders). 


5. Deacons. 


To approximate the ministry to that of the visible Holy 
Catholic Church, the de jure and de facto priests teamed up 
‘ under the title of presbyters—a term once in use in the kinder- 
garten days of the Church of God, but changed to priests (church- 
men believe) under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


While de jure priests are said to minister to confirmed 
Christians only and the de facto to all others, one service book, 
based on the English Prayer Book, is used by both. It is here 
where the most serious objection to premature consideration of 
recognition comes in. 


Our Book of Common Prayer rightly insists that only bishops 
and priests in holy orders may perform priestly duties. Despite 
that, de facto priests in South India apparently are allowed to 
pronounce the solemn words of Absolution and celebrate the 
Eucharist, something their sects formerly denounced. 


Yet some English bishops and priests have shown their willing- 
ness to confer recognition of an undeveloped Christian unit years 
ahead of schedule. One wonders how the Mothers’ Union would 
react * any suggestion to open its membership list to de facto 
wives! 
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What some churchmen think the English speedsters certainly 


_ will achieve is this: The Church of England, should the National 


Assembly not reverse the Convocations’ unhappy decision will, 
on turning her back on tradition and granting immediate recog- 
nition of the new South India sect, concurrently reduce her 
historical status-of a Church to a mere sect also. 

As such, she can hardly expect but to be deemed, if only 
technically, out of communion with those of her daughter 
Churches who elect to remain loyal to the discipline, order, teach- 
ing and practice of the Church Universal. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. SOBEY. 
36 Narani Crescent; 
Northbridge, 
New’ South Wales, 
Australia. 


Sir.—In Dr. Jalland’s review in your July number he referred 
briefly to Father Ross’s little book (tract) on the Necessity of 
Episcopacy. I do not think that Dr. Jalland is very gracious or 
fair in his remarks, and there is one point which is most import- 
ant which Father Ross makes. It is that they are no churches 
(Methodists xetc.). Faith and Unity and our Anglo-Catholic 
leaders never seem to take up this point. 


F. St. JOHN COTHILL. 


S. Mark’s Vicarage, 
la, Corton Road, Norwich. 


Sir.—It was very refreshing to read, in the October quarter of 
“Faith and Unity”, the substance of a speech delivered to the 
Church Assembly by Mrs. Coombs on the so-called “World 
Council of Churches.” What delighted me most in her termino- 
logy was the way in which she avoided the unscriptural title 
“Council of Churches”, preferring rather to use the (possibly) 
more accurate term “Christian Council”. Perhaps there are other 
people who feel as I do, the very title “Council of Churches” — 
“World”, “British” or “local’—is one reason why I do not asso- 
ciate at all with that body. To approach the grave matter of 
Christian Unity through a body with an wnscriptural title itself 
makes nonsense. | 

Mrs. Coombs’ devastating appraisement of the “dishonesty” 
of Evanston “Unity talks” and the pretence and facade of unity 


‘ostentatiously proclaimed by “Acts of worship” led by “bishops” 


is timely. Her bluntness about the World Council’s terrifying 
administrative efficiency, and her uncompromising :denunciation 
of its ecumenical terminology, was most necessary. 

May I suggest that possibly this very speech could be used as 
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a basis for a “Campaign of honesty” in all further approaches 
towards unity amongst separated Christians, beginning with a 
forthright demand for changing the unscriptural title “Council 
of Churches” into “Christian Council”? | 

GEOFFREY A. LAW. 
S. Martin’s House, 
17, Thornfield Road, Middlesborough. 


Sir.—The October number of “Faith and Unity” makes sad 
reading compared with the robust and buoyant tone that charac- 
terised it even up to recent issues. Ichabod! What useful func- 
tion can it play now? | 

Your Editorial is judicious enough in the circumstances, but 
its qualifications and reservations will not get the publicity of 
the “Resolutions”. 

I consider*“Canen Kemp’s sermon a disgraceful perform- 
ance .... To quote poor Pusey is the usual red herring. What 
a recrudescence of Protestantism, even Kensitism, we are wit- 
nessing. An Anglo-catholic Vicar in the North of England, reply- 
ing lately to some R.C. writer, boasted that Luther, Calvin, etc. 
were his spiritual forebears! Let us know where we are. 

Ridley and Latimer (why not Cranmer?) were under the 
thumb of Bucer and Co., and part and parcel of the “Great 
Pillage” of the Church by a set of scamps. Had Edward VI 
lived, and Cranmer and Co. had time to develop, one would not 
have been able to claim now that the Church of England or 
Wales is Catholic any more than the Presbyterian, etc. It is 
Queen Mary who saved the Church of England by cutting short 
these beautiful Edwardian schemes, as the late Dom Gregory Dix 
pointed out. 

Bishop Thirlwall a hundred years ago refused to subscribe to 
a memorial of Bishop Ferrar, and Thirlwall was not exactly a 
Anglo-Catholic. His successor today joins with Nonconformists 
in celebrating Ferrar’s festival—a la Kemp. It is all very ironical. 
_ What concerns us now is what can be saved from the wreck. 
The mischief is that what some call a wreck, others, Catholics, 
call a “crowning mercy”. And this rent in the Catholic robe 
extends throughout the land, even the world! 

W. H. HARRIS. 
S. David’s College, 
Lampeter, 
Cardiganshire. 


(In Dr. Pusey’s Introduction to Gaume’s Manual, and in the 
long notes appended to his controversial sermons, the English 


’. Reformers are cited together with other authorities. No doubt 


this was partly an argumentum ad hominem, intended to com- 
mend such practices as Confession and Frequent Communion 


to the Church of England of the mid-nineteenth century: but it 


~ also indicates that the attitude of the Tractarian Fathers to the 


“great Pillage” or “Reformation,” was not entirely the same as 


Canon Harris's, if it was further still from Canon Kemp’s.-- 
Editor.) 


Sir.—In the Editorial of the July Number of Faith and Unity 
(1955) you summarised the discussion on Swedish Orders in your 
periodical in a way which showed much sympathy with and 
appreciation of the Church of Sweden. When, however, it comes 
to what I myself consider to be the main point in this controversy, . 
namely the consecration of Bishops in Sweden in 1531, your sum- 
mary cannot be regarded satisfactory. You wish to leave the 
question unsettled, and thus it seems that Mr. A. W. Campbell | 
has been successful in casting suspicion on what is now con- 
sidered as a perfectly clear fact by all scholars, who have thém- 
selves made that question an object of historical investigation. 
For that reason I wish once again to make a brief comment on 


this point. 


It seems to me that Mr. Campbell in his second article (in the 
March Number, 1955) had in fact nothing to answer to my expo- 
sition in the December Number of Faith and Unity. When, on 
page 18, he says that the “Protest” of the 10th August, 1531, 
“was not merely a general one applied to the whole reformation 
in Sweden but specifically referred to the ordination”, that is ex- 
actly what I stated in the article written by myself, with the 
assistance of Pastor Strandberg, in December 1954 (P.19): “the 
‘Protest’... . refers to the whole reformation in Sweden and . 
mentions, besides the consecration, especially the Lutheran doc- 
trine, various liturgical innovations and the taxation of the 
clergy”. What is the point here? As the phrase “omnia irrita, 
Cassa et vana etc.” refers to all those measures, the meaning must 
be such as to be applicable to them all. But it is, of course, pure 
nonsense to maintain that the Bishops wished to declare that they 
had accepted the taxation of the clergy or the liturgical innova- 
tions without “intention”, as “intention” in this particular sense 
of the word, can only be used in connection with the sacraments. 
Thus, the only logical interpretation of the text is, as I wrote in 
the December issue 1954, p.19, that “the bishops wished to have 
a reservation, which could make it clear that they only vi et metu 
had consented to all these measures” and that “those were 
against the Canon law and illegal, but not invalid”. That this is, 
in fact, the true sense of the “Protest” is made clear in the second 
document, the “Reservation” of the 27th August, 1531, where 
the episcopi electi promise to get a confirmation from Rome as 
soon as possible, N.B. after the consecration. What they needed, _ 
according to the “Reservation”, was not a reconsecration but a 
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confirmation from the Pope, which could make their appointment 
canonically acceptable. During my studies I have come across 
many documents from the 15th and early 16th centuries, which 
use such phrases as “irrita, cassa et vana’’, and always they have 
the same meaning, i.e. to declare some acts or measures Canoni- 
cally illegal and therefore not binding: never have I found them 
used to imply any sacramental lack of intention. Though I do not 
overlook the fact that the sacraments had to be carried out “cum 
intentione faciendi, quod facit ecclesia,” I am nevertheless in- 
clined to characterize Mr. Campbell’s standpoint as “an historical 
anachronism” (December issue 1954, p.19). To suggest that 
bishops should have intended to make a purely fictitious conse- 
cration seems to me very strange, as an act without parallel for 
that time, so far as I know. : 

In the Editorial it is summarised “that if the two Bishops who 
signed them (i.e. the Protest and the Reservation of 1531) had 
wished to repudiate their action in consecrating, they could not 
well have expressed themselves in stronger language”. For rea- 
sons mentioned above this seems to be a rather brave statement, 
and I should be very interested to hear the historical evidence 
for such an assertion. 

Leaving out consideration of other problems I take the liberty 
of recounting a small incident from the early 18th century. In 
those days, as in our time, it was prescribed in Swedish Church 
law, that a priest had to wear a chasuble at the Eucharist. In 
1724, however, the Swedish chaplain in London asked permission 
from the Archbishop and Chapter of Uppsala to omit the cha- 
suble as this was regarded by the Anglicans as one of the notas 
papismi, fot which they used to accuse the Lutherans. This 
amusing story should remind the Anglo Catholic :readers of a 
fundamental historical fact, namely that for centuries after the 
Reformation the Anglican Church belonged to the left and more 
radical wing of the Reformation and the Church of Sweden very 
definitely to the right and more conservative wing with regard 
to doctrine, ceremonies and vestments. 


Yours sincerely, 
HANS CNATTINGIUS. 
Uppsala, November 1955. 


(The Editor bees to acknowledge further letters from the 
Revd W.G. Bennett and Miss Haminick.) 


~ Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the - 
inet C.D.C.P.. 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, $.W.7. 
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